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KNOWLEDGE OP VALUE AND THE VALUE-JUDGMENT 

IN an earlier article, entitled "Value and Existence," 1 I reached 
certain conclusions which, if valid, should have far-reaching con- 
sequences for philosophy in so far as it is concerned with the relation 
of value and being. It was held, in the first place, that value is ulti- 
mately indefinable in terms of being or existence. It can not be con- 
ceived as a quality of being without contradiction, and to define it in 
terms of a relation involves a circle. I then attempted to show that 
value is not an object at all, but an "objective," not a "what," but a 
"that," a wholly unique and irreducible form of objectivity, like 
existence, but itself not a form of being. Over against the world of 
mere objects, as such, are the categories of being and value, all inclu- 
sive categories of the world. 

Viewed as a whole, the present paper is a continuation of the pre- 
ceding and is, in turn, itself preliminary to a final study to be called, 
"Ontological Problems of Value." In detail, however, it deals with 
certain problems which not only have an independent interest of 
their own, but are also in the forefront of discussion at the present 
time. Under the head of the "Knowledge of Value" I shall first 
undertake an independent study of value as Gegenstand, a phenom- 
enological study of what lies in the nature of value as such. This, I 
hope, will have its own value irrespective of its bearing on other ques- 
tions. But in so far as the development of our general position is 
concerned, the results of this study will, I think, be found in every 
sense complementary to what has gone before. At least I shall at- 
tempt to make this point. In conclusion I propose to take up the 
question of the "value-judgment," a judgmental apprehension of 
value being implied by the conclusions of both papers. 

I 

Value, we have said, is ultimately indefinable in terms of matter 
of fact, in every case a value notion, intuitively known, being pre- 

i This Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 449. This paper, like the preceding, is an 
expansion of certain theses presented before the American Philosophical As- 
sociation, December, 1915. 
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supposed. 2 If this is so, the way to further knowledge must lie 
through the dialectical analysis of what lies in the value notion itself. 
In this respect, however, it would in no wise differ from other types 
of objectives about which, though they are indefinable, a priori 
knowledge is possible. That any object exists or does not exist I can, 
for instance, know only by experience. But there are certain propo- 
sitions about existence, e. g., that given any object, it must either 
exist or not exist, or that certain objects (e. g., round squares) can 
not exist, I can know a priori. Similarly, that any object is valuable 
or ought to be, I can know only by experience, but it is entirely con- 
ceivable that about value itself certain propositions can be made 
with a priori evidence, and further that, given any values, they are 
thus a priori determined. 

Are there then any propositions about value with a priori evi- 
dence 1 Any a priori elements in valuation 1 This question has been 
receiving attention from various sources recently. Thinkers repre- 
senting positions as varied as those of Liebmann and Lessing, Russell 
and Meinong, have been seeking to fix upon those aspects of value 
that can be thus determined. The whole question has been greatly 
confused, however, by the supposition that we may know a priori 
what objects are intrinsically good, or that some are better than 
others, when as a matter of fact we can deduce the value of an object 
from its nature as little as we can its existence. But let us examine 
the question for ourselves. 

One way to approach the problem of the a priori is to ask whether 
we can contemplate the opposite of any proposition. This test (the 
principle of the inconceivability of the opposite) has even been ap- 
plied to the "matter of fact" of valuation as when it is held that 
there must be some ultimate absolutely determinative value judg- 
ments ; such as truth is better than error, or life is better than death 
(Liebmann), 3 or as when Russell says: "We judge that happiness is 
more desirable than misery, knowledge than ignorance, good-will 
than hatred, and so on. Such judgments must, in part at least, be 
immediate and a priori. 4. Now that there is an immediate and a 
priori element in all such propositions is, I think, most likely, but 
we must take great care to find out just where it is. It can scarcely 
lie in the intrinsic value of truth, or knowledge, life or happiness — 
for while the opposites of such propositions as those above might 
well be intolerable, 5 it can scarcely be said that they are inconceivable. 
It is perfectly possible to contemplate a world in which such prefer- 
ences were reversed, in which the opposites were true. Nietzsche's 

2 Loe. cit., p. 455. 

s O. Liebmann, ' ' Gedenken u. Thatsaehen, ' ' Vol. II., pp. 370-74. 

*B. Eussell, "The Problems of Philosophy," p. 118. 

5 Cf. my paper ' ' On Intolerables, ' ' Philos. Bev., September, 1915. 
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experiment with the transvaluation of values, whatever else it has 
shown, should at least warn us that whatever limits there are to 
transvaluation are empirical and not a priori. There is no value the 
opposite of which can not be affirmed. 

The a priori elements must lie then in the form rather than in the 
content of such propositions. It is reasonable to suppose that if there 
are such, they will include all such propositions about value as are 
wholly unconcerned with actual volition and valuation (Wert- 
haltung) , that is, with the form rather than with the matter of valua- 
tion. Now there are, I think, in all such propositions as the preced- 
ing, and in all value judgments in fact, at least two immediate and 
a priori elements — I do not say there are no more — that are signifi- 
cant for our study. Otherwise stated, there are two value proposi- 
tions that can be made about objects a priori, entirely independent 
of actual volition and valuation, and presupposed in all valuation. 

The first of these, though at first sight empty and formal, is yet 
on closer inspection of real importance. It has to do with what I may 
call the universality of the value category. By this I mean that 
every object falls under the category of value just as necessarily as 
under the category of being. To every object — in the widest sense 
of the word — positive or negative value must be predicated. As 
every object is existent or non-existent, so every object is, or must 
appear to us to be, somewhere in the scale of positive or negative 
value. The latter is just as fundamental as the former. 

This necessity, I hold, underlies every value judgment. That a 
given object has positive or negative value, as the case may be, is a 
matter of experience, and there is no such judgment the opposite of 
which may not be affirmed. But we can not contemplate any object 
as, if not actually at least potentially, neither one nor the other. All 
objects, as objects, are of interest either actually or potentially, and 
wherever there is interest there is value. A wert frei object — when 
value is broadly enough conceived — is a contradiction in terms. 

To this view objections may be raised, but only, I think, if its 
meaning is misunderstood. It does not mean, for instance, that all is 
good, that the all of reality has positive value. We have no a priori 
knowledge of the good or bad of any objects whatever. Nor does it 
mean that all objects are either good or bad in the narrow ethical 
sense. There are objects that fall under neither of these categories. 
It means merely that the fact of being an object carries with it the 
implication of its positive or negative value as inevitably as the im- 
plication of its existence or non-existence. 6 

6 1 am glad to find this doctrine of the universality of value presented be- 
fore the Association in 1915 also held by Eiekert, "Gegenstand der Erkentniss, " 
3d edition, 1915, p. 230. He reaches it by a totally different line of argument 
and one which can not be reproduced here. He concludes, however, that "we 
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It is true, of course, that in actual valuation we find indifference 
to some objects, and from this psychological indifference intrin- 
sically indifferent or wert frei objects are inferred. It should be clear, 
however, that this "psychological indifference" is really merely a 
refusal to value which, as Simmel has pointed out, 7 really may have 
a very positive value moment. Back of it is always the possibility of 
interest, of which for the moment no use is made. Strictly speaking, 
the terms worthless, ' ' good for nothing, ' ' do not mean merely the ab- 
sence of value as the verbal form at first seems to indicate. It is 
always for some specific interest of the moment that they are worth- 
less; and even the expression "good for nothing," when taken abso- 
lutely, carries with it a negative value at least. 8 

The universality of the value category may be questioned at an- 
other point. Is it objects as such that are valued, or is it the fact 
that they exist or do not exist? In other words, is it not only real 
objects, in the sense of actually or possibly existent objects, that fall 
under the category of value 1 This would exclude many objects, for 
instance ideal and impossible objects. It is true that ethical ideals 
are often not realized, but the belief in the possibility of their realiza- 
tion may be an essential presupposition of their value. But how 
about merely subsistent objects, timeless essences? And still more, 
impossible objects — such as round squares and unmixed happiness — 
which neither exist nor subsist ? Both these classes of objects create 
distinct problems for a theory of value — problems which we must 
face when we come to the question of the relation of value to reality 
— but in so far as our present problem is concerned the answer seems 
to me to be unequivocal. As objects of actual or possible interest, 
though it be merely the specialized interest of knowledge, they fall 
of necessity in the sphere of value. 

But this universality of the value predicate is not, we must insist, 

can have an object of knowledge without value as little as one without form. To 
think the object as fully wert frei, is not only to separate it wholly from the 
subject of knowledge, but to have it fall out of the theoretical sphere entirely." 
This universality can scarcely be over-emphasized. Value is not only an ultimate 
category, but with the exception probably of the given, objectivity itself, the 
most ultimate. Values, as we have seen, can not, strictly speaking, exist or even 
subsist. It is only the feeling or interest that exists, only the relation of value 
for a subject that subsists. But existent, and non-existent as well, may be a 
value. The relation of these two objectives is instructive and will be of use 
later when we come to consider the relation between value and being. 

'Simmel, "Philosophie des Geldes," p. 5. 

s An exact parallel to this are the "adiaphora," the indifferent acts in the 
sphere of morals. Strictly speaking, such acts do not exist. The distinction, good 
and bad, like the value distinction in general, is radical. Nothing is too small to 
pass through this sieve. But many acts appear insignificant and unimportant 
and not worth the trouble of judgment. They may be ignored, but only ap- 
parently are they wert frei. 
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a matter of experience. That a specific object has positive or nega- 
tive value, as the case may be, and why it has value, are matters of 
interest, feeling, and desire ; but that it must fall somewhere in the 
scale of value, this is an essential form of interest and volition as 
such, logically prior to any experience of desire or feeling. Over 
against the world of mere objects as such are the categories of being 
and value, all-inclusive forms of the world. 

There is, however, something further that may be said a priori 
about the value of objects. It lies, we have seen, in the nature of 
value as such that it is, potentially at least, a predicate of all objects. 
It also lies in the nature of value as such that every value stands in a 
system of higher and lower. "With our way of experiencing is bound 
up the notion that beyond the valued thing there is another thing 
that has another value, either more or less. It is this that gives the 
world of values its form. It follows from this — and the actual or 
potential value of all objects — that given any three values of any 
sort, one of them must be in the middle. Of any two values one must 
be greater than the other. An isolated value is a contradiction in 
terms. We know by experience that some things are better than 
others. Biit we also know — and this knowledge we can never get 
solely through experience — that between any two objects of value 
this relation must exist. 

There is, we have seen it maintained, an a priori element in such 
propositions as "life is better than death," knowledge than igno- 
rance, happiness better than misery, etc. Now the only element that 
I can find is precisely this necessity — that when any two value 
objects are brought into relation, one must be higher than the other. 
It is entirely possible, we have seen, to contemplate a world in which 
any such order should be reversed, but we can not contemplate a 
world where this value order itself is not, any more than we can 
contemplate a world in which two and two do not make four. I 
understand, for instance, that the order of saving passengers on a 
Chinese ship is the opposite of that in the western world — first the 
men, then the children, and finally the women. Such reversal of an 
order, however, leaves the a priori element in valuation untouched, 
namely, the fact of order itself. It is, I repeat, entirely possible to 
contemplate a world in which the opposite of any of these values — 
life, knowledge, etc. — should be affirmed, even a world in which non- 
fulfilment of tendency is better than fulfilment, death better than 
life, perhaps non-being better than being. Though absolute pessi- 
mism does not exist, it is not inconceivable. But given any values at 
all, they must take on this relation. 

Both the self-evidence and the significance of this proposition may 
also be challenged. As to the first, an objection similar to that urged 
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against the principle of the universality of value may be raised. 
There it was the fact of "psychological indifference"; here it might 
be the fact of actual incommensurability of values. It might be 
held, for instance, with Liebmann, that "value is precisely that rela- 
tion by virtue of which one object is preferred to another within the 
same class," but we should also insist upon the limiting words, 
"within the same class." Within the same class of values, for in- 
stance, economic or ethical, one must indeed be greater than the other ; 
this lies in the quantitative nature of value. But the classes them- 
selves are incommensurable. Comparison here leads to nonsense. 
Comparison of actual objects is difficult enough, but how about the 
proposition that virtue is more valuable than a triangle ? 

Now as to the actual incommensurability of many values, we may 
indeed admit it, as we admitted the fact of psychological indiffer- 
ence. But this inability to determine the relations no more proves 
that there are no relations, than indifference proves that there are 
objects that fall outside the sphere of value. In so far as "existent" 
objects are concerned, experience indeed shows that objects apparently 
not comparable are really actually so. "My kingdom for a horse!" 
' ' I would give all that I own for such a letter ! ' ' Pacts such as these 
— and the still more striking cases of the sacrifice or exchange of the 
ethical values of personal honor and truth — show the universality 
of this principle of relativity for all real or realizable objects. But it 
may be maintained that it is only objects that exist or have possible 
existence in connection with which the relation of better than holds. 
"All facts about non-existence are equal in value, neither better nor 
worse." Lessing holds 9 that in the sphere of pure, timeless values 
all competition, all more and less, is meaningless. Pure value can be 
as little more or less valuable as truth can be more or less true. It 
is through reasoning of this sort that those who speak of absolute 
values are constrained to insist either that there are several absolute, 
wholly incommensurable, values (Mtinsterberg) or but one absolute 
timeless value, namely, truth, and that all other values are relative 
(Somlo). 

It is clear that we are here face to face with a fundamental ques- 
tion. Is it necessary to recognize two wholly unrelated types of 
value? "With our very way of experiencing, there can be no doubt, 
is bound up the notion that beyond the valued thing there is another 
thing that has another value, more or less. Mediation, relativity in 
this sense, is implied in the value notion. Are there values of 
which this is not true 1 It seems to me that such a conclusion is not 
necessary; that the difficulty here exploited rests upon a confusion. 
Because objects are timeless, it does not follow that their value is 

» ' ' Studien zur Wertaxiomatik, ' ' Leipzig, 1914, p. 42, note. 
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timeless; because the truth about these objects can not be more or 
less true, it does not follow that these truths can not be more or less 
valuable. 

Properly understood, then, it is true that it lies in the nature of 
all values to be comparable. It is not true that ' ' all facts about non- 
existence are neither better nor worse. ' ' Though it may be disputed, 
it has meaning at least to say that the fact that two plus two equals 
four is more important than the fact that all the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles ; or, as Wundt somewhere in his Ethics 
maintains, the postulates of morality are more important than the ax- 
ioms of logic. Perhaps there are points of view from which a circle 
may be said to be more valuable than a round square, and virtue more 
important than either. There are doubtless many such relations that 
are non-significant, but this non-significance does not affect the prin- 
ciple. If every object is actually or potentially somewhere in the 
sphere of value, positive or negative, and if the nature of value is 
such that, given any three values, one of them must be in the middle, 
all value objects of whatever sort must be ultimately commensurable. 
The fact of our inability to determine this order does not affect the 
principle any more than the fact that our knowledge does not enable 
us to determine the existence or non-existence of an object, affects 
that existence. While values are often empirically incommensurable, 
they can not be so in principle without destroying the essence of the 
value notion. 

Of the significance of this principle we may speak more briefly. 
It may be said that this "a priori principle" is nothing more or 
less than the principle of degree or quantity inherent in quality as 
such ; quantity is applicable to value as to any other aspect of things. 
But aside from the fact, already established, that value is not such a 
quality, such a claim would constitute a misunderstanding of the 
entire position, the very point at issue. In the case of quality and its 
degree, the two concepts are at least analytically separable. In the 
case of the value notion, on the other hand, this a priori character is 
part of the very notion itself. It is interesting in this connection to 
note that Baldwin in his theory of value, the most adequate in recent 
discussion, 10 recognizes that mediation and relativity (the relation of 
more and less) are bound up with the value notion. For this reason 
he finds reality neither in the categories of existence nor in value, but 
in the esthetic. But is not the esthetic an experience of value ? If 
not, what is it? And if it is a value, does it not presuppose another 
value, more or less ? His contention that esthetic objects, as esthetic, 
are not comparable can scarcely be said to be made out (p. 282) . The 
failure to recognize that more or less is inseparable from value ex- 

10 J. M. Baldwin, ' ' Genetic Theory of Reality, ' ' New York and London, 
1915. See my review, this Journal, Vol. XIII., p. 356. 
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perience even in its esthetic form, vitiates, I think, his entire argu- 
ment. 

II 

I have now developed what seem to me to be two a priori elements 
in the value notion, elements that lie in the nature of value as such. 
I do not say that this exhausts the a priori aspect of value, but this 
will suffice for our present purposes. 

The results of this study have, I think, their own intrinsic signifi- 
cance, but, as I have already suggested, they will be used here chiefly 
for the further development of the doctrine of the "value objective." 
Let us now return to the conclusions of the preceding paper. The 
essentials of that position are that value is not an object, physical or 
psychical, neither a quality of objects, nor a relation between objects 
of the type of the relational definitions. It is a unique objective. 
These conclusions were reached negatively by a critical examination 
of definitions of value, positively by an analysis of the processes of 
apprehension of value. In the present paper the method has been a 
more objective one, of a priori analysis. But the results are, I think, 
wholly complementary. Let us examine some of the more important 
points. 

In the first place, the difference between value and any form of 
being becomes wholly clear. The value predicate, like the existential, 
is a universal category. As every object, qua object, must be either 
existent or non-existent, so every object must fall somewhere in the 
scale of positive or negative value. But the essential differences 
between the two are also clear. Whereas existence is the contra- 
dictory of non-existence, negative value is not the contradictory of 
positive value. This difference should constitute an effective barrier 
against identifying value with any form of being. 11 But the differ- 
ence appears at another point also. There can be no such thing as an 
isolated value — the concept of higher and lower is inseparable from 
the value notion. There may, however, very well be isolated ex- 
istents and truths. Value can not be thought without at the same 
time thinking degree, but the same is not true of being. "When the 
opposite position is taken, for instance, in the theory of degrees of 
reality, it is, I believe, because a value connotation is read into the 
concepts of existence and being, and with this connotation is bor- 
rowed the essential form of value. But of this more later. 

11 On this aspect of the question, see also Rickert, "op. cit., pp. 264-71, 
where "negation" is used as a criterion to distinguish value completely from 
being. Whether, as some think, this fact constitutes an equally effective barrier 
against conceiving existence and truth as values, against viewing the existen- 
tial judgment as a value judgment, is yet to be considered. This view will re- 
ceive full consideration in a later connection. Here we are concerned merely 
with one half of the problem — that value is not a form of being. 
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No less important is the light which this a priori analysis throws 
upon the positive character of the value objective. The verbal form 
of the value judgment is, as we have seen, that an object ought to be, 
or to be so and so, on its own account. In this judgment we appre- 
hend, not a quality of objects, but an objective. "Whence this "ought 
to be 1 " It springs, I think, from the a priori necessity inherent in 
value as such. That an object must have positive or negative value, 
that beyond the valued object is another object either more or less 
valuable, are propositions prior to and independent of any particular 
interest or feeling. It is in the last analysis a matter of immediate 
evidence. But if it lies in the nature of value as such that, given any 
two objects, one must be necessarily more valuable than another, 
then it follows that that one ought to be rather than the other. We 
can contemplate the opposite of this proposition no more than the 
opposite of the proposition that two plus two equals four. The point 
may be made clearer, perhaps, by saying that of no object by itself 
may it be said that it ought to be. It ought to be only rather than 
something else. It is impossible to think oughtness apart from more 
and less. An isolated value is a contradiction in terms. 

It may, of course, be objected that part of our very characteriza- 
tion of the intrinsic value of an object is that it ought to be on its 
own account. But to make this objection is wholly to misunderstand 
the notion of intrinsic value. The expression, "on its own account," 
has reference to the relation of means to ends, of object to tendency, 
etc., not to that of more or less. The latter relativity is inseparable 
from the value notion. The relativity of value in this sense is in no 
way in contradiction with the statement that value is not a relation. 
Value, it is true, can not be adequately denned as a relation of an 
object to a subject or of object to tendency, etc., but the relation 
"better than" can be seen to lie in the nature of value as such. 

My third point has to do with the much-disputed question of the 
"subjectivity or objectivity" of value. The chief point in the dis- 
cussions of the Association, it was also one of the most important 
lines of cleavage in the debate that followed. On this point also I 
think our analysis throws some light. 

Concerning an objectivity of a certain kind, there is, of course, 
no dispute. That there are values that do not come and go with the 
individual subject that feels them — for instance, economic and ethical 
— no one doubts. Of these "it is not fair to ask whether they are 
relative to human feeling or objectively ' real. ' They are both. When 
the social nature of valuation is considered the alternative between 
objectivity and relativity to human feeling is wholly unsound." 
Into this point I need not go here. It is fully developed in my study 
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of values. 12 But this is not the question at issue. It is concerning 
an objectivity of quite another kind about which the dispute rages. 

There are those, for instance, who think that values are qualities 
of objects subsisting like squareness, that the subject merely appre- 
hends them and that they subsist independent of any reference to a 
subject. It is not "sinnlos," for instance, to attribute to the gold of 
California "a value for the inhabitants" at a time when it was still 
undiscovered. It is not meaningless, certainly; but why is it not 
meaningless? Because we are not dealing with a valuation at all, 
but with a simple truth proposition. 1 * Again, there are those who, 
as we have seen, in their attempts to do justice to the nature of value 
as ultimately objective, and at the same time to recognize its relation 
to an emotional subject, characterize it as "imperative existence" 
or "being for will." That this but leads us back to the difficulties of 
the "relational definition" we have also seen; we need not go into 
this here. 14 

How then conceive the objectivity of values? No one really be- 
lieves that value comes and goes with the subject that feels it ; how 
reconcile this with the equally certain proposition that value is 
always for a subject? I, for one, am not disposed to minimize the 
difficulties of the problem. I have been reflecting upon it for years. 
Having tried all the hypotheses — of "potentialization" (Meinong) 
of "over-individual will" and "transcendental subject," and found 
them wanting, I am not overconfident of the solution here proposed. 
But I think the answer lies in the direction at least of the positions 
of this paper. Let us recall then the a priori aspects of value and 
see what bearing they have upon this point. 

That there would be no valuation, and therefore no application 
of the a priori laws of value, if there were no emotional subject with 
his interests, can now be taken for certain. But this is far from 
saying that the value is wholly determined by the emotional subject, 
either individual or social. Part of the determination of any value 
is precisely the necessity that lies in the nature of value as such. 
I may perhaps put my point in this way. If we know apart from 
particular experiences of desire and feeling, that every object, in, 

12 "Valuation, Its Nature and Laws," Chap. XIV., pp. 386-395. See also 
De Laguna, "Introduction to the Science of Ethics," p. 336. 

is To infer from this that value is independent of any subject is to fail to 
make an important distinction which it has been the special service of D. W. 
Fisher ("The Problem of the Value Judgment," PHlos. Rev., 1913, Vol. 22) 
recently to emphasize, the distinction, namely, between value and the relation of 
"value for a subject." The latter is a truth proposition, and like any other is 
timeless. The relation of value of gold to inhabitants was true then, as it is 
now, but the value as such was not, except indeed in the sense that potentially 
every object must find itself somewhere in the scale of positive or negative value. 

""Value and Existence," pp. 464-65. 
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the broadest sense, has some place in the world of value, either posi- 
tive or negative, then the psychological processes of valuation can 
not first give it that place. If it is true that given two values, they 
must necessarily stand in the relation of more and less, then the- 
processes of feeling and will can not first create that relation. Recog- 
nition of the full weight of this argument should establish the ob- 
jectivity of value in the more than social sense. It should also serve 
to show, I think, that this objectivity is not incompatible with the 
proposition that value is always for a subject, and with the sub- 
jectivity of the "value qualities." Further than this I do not at 
this point care to go. 

Ill 

In conclusion a few words are necessary on the much-disputed 
question of the "value- judgment." Some discussion seems required 
by the fact that it has been assumed throughout. In so far as it does 
not merely indicate a careless use of words, the claim for a specific 
value-judgment, as distinguished from judgments of existence and 
truth, implies that value is in some sense a counterpart of being, and 
our conception of value as an "objective" undoubtedly requires us 
to hold to the value-judgment. So far as they go, the arguments for 
the former are arguments for the latter. The conception of "knowl- 
edge of value" developed in this paper also distinctly implies it — 
especially the discussion of subjectivity and objectivity. In what 
follows we shall confine our efforts to meeting certain arguments 
against the value- judgment. 

That this is a conception that has recently been losing rather 
than gaining ground, can not be denied. It is held by many that 
what is called a value- judgment is really a truth- judgment (Meinong, 
Somlo, Perry) ; that valuation itself is not judgmental, but the ap- 
prehension of a quality (Meinong) or the expression of a feeling 
(Croce, Perry). When I say that this ornament is beautiful or this 
act is good, all that I am saying is that it is true that the object has 
this quality, or calls out this feeling ; or, on the relational view, I am 
merely cognizing a relation between the object and the interest of a 
subject. I can not avoid the impression that the negative view in 
all its forms rests upon a misapprehension of what the supposed 
value-judgment really is, the reason for which we may, I think, now 
see. That an object has such and such a quality, that the ornament 
is beautiful or the act good, is undoubtedly a truth-judgment, a 
statement of matter of fact. Similarly that A has interest for a sub- 
ject is merely the cognition of a relation of the object to the subject. 
If either of these is the value- judgment, then, of course, it differs in 
no significant respect from judgments of truth and fact. Again, if 
the value- judgment is identified with the "emotional experience" of 
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the good, there seems reason for saying that we are merely calling 
judgmental what is not judgmental. It is as Croee says, merely ' ' an 
expression of feeling"; all that distinguishes the value-judgment 
from the truth- judgment is found in the pre- judgmental level. 

But is this really the ease 1 Is the value- judgment to be identified 
with either of these — truth- judgment or feeling? Evidently in our 
opinion it is not. We have already warned against the confusion of 
the truth- judgment with the value-judgment. Similarly, we have 
repeatedly and specifically distinguished between the emotional ex- 
perience of the value-qualities and the value-judgment, 15 showing 
that while they may be simultaneous in experience they are always 
separable for analysis. 

This misapprehension of the locus of the value-judgment comes 
out clearly in a recent discussion by Perry. He puts the supposed 
difficulties of the value-judgment theory in an especially cogent 
form (either truth- judgment or emotional experience) and calls 
upon the present writer to answer the dilemma which he presents. 
' ' The attitude of interest, ' ' he submits, ' ' either constitutes values or 
it cognizes them. If it constitutes them then the cognition of value 
lies in the observation, comparison, recording, and systematic descrip- 
tion of interests in their relation to their objects and to one an- 
other," that is, they are truth-judgments. "If, on the other hand, 
the interest cognizes values, then values themselves are not matters 
of interest at all, but qualities of objects for which interest furnishes 
simply the requisite sensibility. If we accept this alternative, we 
are thrown back upon Moore's contention that value is indefinable." 16 
He means here, of course, an indefinable quality. 

Let us examine this supposed dilemma. ' ' The attitude of interest 
either constitutes values or it cognizes them." The careful reader 
will have already scented the ambiguity in the word "values" which 
it has already been one of the main objects of our earlier study to 
remove. It may well be that Perry is sound in his doctrine of the 
subjectivity of the "tertiary qualities," although his illustrations 
we have found singularly inept, 17 and in view of the still debatable 
question of an " emotional presentation, ' ' we prefer to leave the ques- 
tion open. Let us say then for the sake of the argument that the atti- 
tude of interest constitutes these qualities or "values." Does it fol- 
low that it constitutes the value, that relation of the object to being, 
described as "ought to be"? If, as I think we have abundantly 
shown, value is something other than the qualities on account of 
which the object is valued, then it may quite possibly be that these 
qualities are dependent upon desire and feeling and yet that part of 

1 5 ' ' Value and Existence, ' ' p. 42. 

i« E. B. Perry, "The Definition of Value," this Journal, Vol. XI., p. 152. 

it ' ' Value and Existence, ' ' p. 457. 
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the value which is determined a priori be cognizable only by judg- 
ment. If, to repeat, we know apart from experiences of feeling and 
will that every object has some place in the world of value, and that 
given any two values they must necessarily stand in the relation of 
more and less, then valuation can not give it that place, and interest 
can not first create this relation. 

The disjunction itself is then open to question. It is not certain 
that there is no middle ground, that the total attitude of ' ' apprecia- 
tion" may not include both "constitution" and "cognition." But 
let us see how the dilemma proceeds. If interest "constitutes values, 
then the cognition of value lies in the . . . systematic description of 
interests in their relation to objects and to one another. ' ' There can 
be no question that such cognition involves no specific value- judg- 
ment. As we have seen, it differs in no respect from judgments of 
truth and fact. But (and it is curious that Perry has not seen this) 
it also involves no cognition, no acknowledgment of value at all! 
That which the value-judgment gives me knowledge of, that which 
constitutes knowledge of value, is something quite different; it is 
that unique relation of the object to being and non-being, that an 
object ought to be, the value objective. To call this (systematic 
description of interests) cognition of value is simply to confuse 
acquaintance with an object with "knowledge about." 

But it is even more, I think, in the second part of the dilemma 
that a serious misapprehension appears. "If, on the other hand, 
interest cognizes values, then values are not matters of interest at 
all, but qualities of objects for which interest furnishes simply the 
requisite sensibility." Here again the confusion of value and 
"values" plays its part; but more important is the assumption that 
value must be either a relation or a quality. But are these the only 
alternatives ? Certainly not if our criticism of both these conceptions 
is sound, and the argument for the value objective is valid. Surely 
Perry does not confuse the qualities of an object apprehended by the 
senses with its existence as apprehended by the judgment. Why then 
should he confuse the qualities of an object on account of which it is 
valued with the value itself, the fact that it ought to be ? 

I think it will be clear to all who have followed our argument 
thus far, that whatever apparent force this dilemma has is due to 
ambiguities in the terms "cognition" and "values." Values, being 
determined by interest, the cognition of value, we are told, can be 
nothing but the "observation, comparison, and systematic descrip- 
tion of interests in their relation to their objects and to one another. ' ' 
Now if by "cognition" of values is here meant what I have called 
the science of values, I have no objection to make. My own work 
which aims to be a contribution to such a science, is just such a sys- 
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tematic description. But if, on the other hand, cognition of value 
does not mean in the least that description of relations — value being 
not ultimately definable as a relation — then the cognition of value 
can not be such a description. That which lies in the nature of value 
as such is forever different from that which lies in the nature of 
existence and truth. The term appreciation simply marks this differ- 
ence. 

But all this has to do with questions that arise from a sheer mis- 
apprehension of the problem of the value-judgment. Much more 
important, to my mind, are Croce's strictures, already noted, when 
their implications are fully understood. They go to the root of the 
relations of value to being, and for this reason are especially signifi- 
cant from the point of view of our discussions of the relation of value 
to reality yet to come. For him, as we have seen, the so-called value- 
judgment is simply an absurdity, a logical monstrosity ; and what are 
called value- judgments should be recognized as merely "expressions 
of feeling." "Take," he says, "the value- judgment in its usual 
form, 'A is as it should be,' or negatively, 'A is as it should not be.' 
Apparently it is a judgment, because it seems to assure us by impli- 
cation of the existence of a specific A. That an existential judgment 
is presupposed in so-called value- judgments is beyond doubt, but 
one must not confuse the conditions with the conditioned." With 
this premise, he proceeds to disclose the logical monster. It is best 
seen in the negative form. For "if A exists, it is already as it should 
be, for it can not be otherwise. ' ' But the positive form is no better. 
"J. is as it should be." If this form escapes contradiction it falls 
into tautology, for if A is it is already as it should be. 

The point of the criticism seems clear enough. Finding, as he 
rightly does, the true locus of the supposed value- judgment (in- 
trinsic value) in the proposition that an object ought to be or ought 
not to be, he seeks to show that a judgment of that form is impos- 
sible. In order to do so, however, he must make certain assumptions 
which are certainly open to question. The first of these is the 
assumption that value is a quality, and with it the assumption that 
the value- judgment, to be a judgment, must be of the type, S is P. 
Now, as we have seen, 18 contradiction certainly does result if value 
be conceived as a quality, if oughtness is the predicate in such a 
judgment. Qualities inhere in objects, and since it is the quality that 
makes the object what it is, the judgment presupposes that the object 
is not other than it is. Make value equivalent to ' ' ought to be " and 
call this oughtness a quality of being, and the logical monster is com- 
plete. But we have also every reason to believe that value is not a 
quality. Moreover, there is no reason for assuming that the value- 
is ''Value and Existence," p. 459. 
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judgment must be of the type S is P. In fact, I think that while 
Croce has found the true locus of the value- judgment, he has mis- 
taken the form, and his difficulty really goes back to this. The value- 
judgment is not "A is as it ought to be," but rather "that A ought 
to be." It is the very nature of the value-judgment that it appre- 
hends, not something completely given, but rather something to be. 
Value is not a determination of being, but a direction of becoming. 19 
The second unwarranted assumption is that the value-judgment 
"assures us by implication of the existence of a given A." "But if 
A exists, it is already as it should be, etc." This assumption is, as 
we have already seen, wholly unwarranted. The value-judgment 
does not give us knowledge of existence. Existence is not a necessary 
presupposition of value. With the recognition of this fact another 
source of the contradiction and absurdity disappears. 

It can not, of course, escape the thoughtful reader that the sup- 
posed difficulty which Croce here exploits really raises the funda- 
mental metaphysical problem of value and being. For an idealism 
such as he professes, value and being are ultimately identical; "A is 
already as it should be," whatever is is right. To say that an object 
ought or ought not to be must then be but a subjective "expression 
of feeling." Now that value and reality are ultimately inseparable 
seems to be an ineradicable postulate of our thought. As we find 
reality intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, so we 
find it equally difficult to think value without giving it some form of 
being. This sets the ultimate — and most difficult — of the ontological 
problems of value; it will engage our attention in the paper still to 
follow. But one thing at least is clear. There is no justification 
whatever for the dogmatism that Croce here maintains, and still less 
for its use as an argument against the value-judgment. The diffi- 
culties in the way of conceiving value as a quality or "determina- 
tion" of being are now fully apparent; and if this misconception of 
value be removed, the more serious difficulties of the value-judgment 
disappear. 

"Wilbur M. Ueban 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD REALIST 

IT would be difficult to say whether the "common sense" views of 
the "plain man" are regarded by contemporary philosophy 
chiefly as objects of reproach or as ideals for emulation. Numerous 

is I can not claim to have completely understood Professor Dewey 's very 
suggestive paper on the "Logic of Judgments of Practise," this Journal, "Vol. 
XII., p. 505, but I think we are in agreement on this point. 



